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duoed by photo-lithography by Mr. Griggs from rubbings and trac- 
ings of the slabs themselves, judiciously touched up in places, but in 
no way " restored." 

The descriptions that accompany the plates are sometimes far too 
short, although this is partly compensated for by the excellent plates, 
which speak for themse\ves.-^-Athenceum, November 12, 1892. 

THE RENAISSANCE. 

Leon Palustre. & Architecture de la Renaissance. Paris : Quantin. 
This volume is remarkable for a rare combination of good method 
and knowledge of detail, enlivened by a wise use of general views, 
which are here and there made to do their proper service to the 
reader as landmarks. The first and second books, which deal with 
Italy and France, are, as one might expect, the most suggestively 
handled and the fullest in matter. The third, which embraces the 
rest of Europe, is also good, as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough, and, compared with the complete and workmanlike chapters 
which precede it, has a somewhat insufficient and perfunctory air. 
Yet so clear is the writer's conception of his subject as a whole that, 
in spite of the comparative slightness of the concluding book, the 
student never ceases to feel that he is really reading something of the 
history of nations, as well as the story of the great series of civil and 
ecclesiastical monuments which succeed each other in M. Palustre's 
pages. — Athenceum, October 1, 1892. 

ISmile Ollivier. Michel- Ange. Paris : Gamier Frferes. 
Ludvig von Scheffler. Michelangelo : eine Renaissancestudie. 
Altenberg : Geibel. 

Gabriel Thomas. Michel- Ange, Poete. Paris : Berger-Levrault. 

The first two of these authors, MM. Ollivier and von Scheffler, 
give us almost opposite views of Michelangelo ; one presents us with 
a reactionary Catholic, the other with a Neo-Platonist. M. Gabriel 
Thomas, who is last in the field and makes more modest pretensions, 
takes Platonism for granted, and devotes himself to a sympathetic 
(if not very searching) little essay upon the Platonic tradition — as he 
deems it — on Italian erotic poetry, from Dante's time to that of the 
great sculptor who in many respects reflected him. Thus bluntly 
stated there is nothing very surprising in any- of these views : in fact, 
M. Ollivier's is curiously old-fashioned in the way it leaves the 
Renaissance out of account ; but Herr von Scheffler in reality goes 
further than any previous critic. Some of his conclusions may require 
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modification, and there may be tendencies and influences for which he 
has not sufficiently allowed ; his book is none the less scholarly and 
suggestive — a genuine contribution to the study of the Sonnets. 
According to his view the Sonnets and madrigals echo the life ; they 
are Platonic, naturally. What of the Medici tombs, of the Sistine 
chapel, the Doni Madonni ? Platonic • all, says Herr von Soheffler. 
" Michelangelo ist Christ und Heide, Italiener und Hellener" (p. 222) ; 
but the dominant note, which alone could bind together such discor- 
dant strains in him, is Platonism. He sees in the Florentine artist 
the Greek faculty (pre-eminently Plato's) of personifying abstrac- 
tions, of lodging them, so to speak, in concrete objects. 

Then we come to painting. In his eleventh chapter Herr von 
Scheflier considers the decoration by the light of the Sonnets. It 
would certainly have been better to have viewed them as the painting 
of a sculptor rather than of a rhyming philosopher ; but in spite of 
that he gets much closer to the vraie v&ritk than M. Ollivier. 

Here M. Ollivier gives another reading — the theological. In a very 
lengthy chapter, fortified with rather labored eloquence and frequent 
citations from the Old Testament, St. Augustine, Dante, and Milton, 
he expounds the orthodox, exoteric view of the series. Plato and the 
Renaissance drop out of sight ; we are in the fourteenth century with 
Orcagna, Simone Memmi, and the Lorenzetti brothers. 

True, when he was commissioned to treat of the stock subjects of 
" creation " and the symbolical events of the Old Testament story, 
while he clung in the main to the traditional lines of Orcagna, della 
Quercia, and Masaccio,he colored them with his own peculiar tempera- 
ment, modified, but not directed by the spirit of the age. But let us 
inquire what that peculiar temperament was. M. Ollivier has been 
at the pains to discuss it through five hundred pages, and it is only fair 
to consider what he makes of it. A study of a great artist is worth 
nothing if it is not critical. Michelangelo the poet does not, apparently, 
exist for M. Olliver, but there remains Michelangelo the sculptor- 
painter ; and here, in spite of general enthusiasm to which it is impos- 
sible to refuse our sympathy, it cannot be denied that his predilections 
for a certain pronounced school of thought have rendered his work 
practically valueless. You cannot safely disregard one entire side of 
a man's nature if the object is to give a complete picture. M. Ollivier 
is, to be plain, unequipped for aesthetic criticism, because he sets out 
with two remarkable preconceptions that, other things being equal, 
moral worth connotes artistic excellence ; and, secondly, that you can 
read off a picture as categorically as a proposition of Euclid. It is not 
hard to see how he brought them to bear upon the painter of his 
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•choice. He admired the work but he studied the man. He came to 
the conclusion that the man was the strongest Italian since Dante ; 
he went to the artist for corroborative testimony to identify him as a 
Dante of the chisel. A Catholic himself, he found that his hero was 
a good churchman of the fourteenth-century type ; he turned to the 
" Last Judgment " and the roof of the Sistine, and found justification 
by works. 

Herr von Scheffler with finer instinct has gone to the Sonnets, to 
find for us the real Michelangelo. Their very defects have helped 
him. The power of the thought enclosed has often overmastered 
the true artistic feeling for form ; the expression is now and then 
crabbed and abrupt ; but how vigorous, how searching the thought is ! 

Michelangelo loved man for the spark of divinity he could see 
within him. But he loved him also for his aesthetic tangible beauty ; 
and here he was much under the influence of the Renaissance spirit, 
which made art and the philosophy of life itself epicurean and selec- 
tive. It saw in every phenomenon a distinct, recognizable aesthetic 
quality ; Botticelli could paint with the same unction Madonna and 
Aphrodite, and Michelangelo could conceive the Doni " Holy Family " 
as neither Christian nor definitely pagan, having his imagination 
stirred purely by the artistic significance of the subject ; such seems 
to have been his temperament. — Maurice Hewlett, in The Academy, 
August 20, 1892. 

Natilis Rondot. Les Potters de Terre Italiens, d Lyon au Seizieme 
Steele. Lyon. 

Although it has long been known that during the sixteenth century 
many Italian workers in various trades had settled themselves at 
Lyons, and among them potters from the renowned centres of that 
industry in their native country, no sufficiently definite investigation 
of their history or of their productions had been undertaken and 
accomplished. M. Rondot, in the present volume of 160 pages, amply 
and well illustrated with heliographic plates, gives a most careful in- 
vestigation of documents and every evidence that could throw light 
upon the subject, making a thorough success of his work. 

In his introductory pages M. Rondot shows how the enlightened 
authorities of Lyons encouraged the immigration of artistic workmen 
in every department and from every country during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Flemish, Italian, and other able foreign artists 
settled there, and among them potters from the Tuscan, Umbrian, and 
Faentine botteghe, by whom, it would seem, the stanniferous enamel 
was introduced. 



